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Save time and money by ordering all 
of your books from Vroman’s. 
Enjoy the accounting convenience of 
dealing with a single supplier. 


Vroman’s is the West's largest 

5 bookseller, with more than 60 years’ 
experience supplying the needs 

4 of schools and libraries. 


7 Vroman’s carries at all times 
the largest stock of trade, school 
P and library books in the West. 
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President's 
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Summer Roundup 


With this brief reading break we can catch up on news of A.S.L.A. 


p ins. 


The 1960 conference will be held in Tucson, April 22-24. Don 
Bentz of the Library Science division in the College of Education, 
University of Arizona, will be the conference chairman, with Elizabeth 
Cummings of the Oracle Public Library assisting him. Plans are being 
made for meeting at El Conquistador Hotel. We are sorry that we 
could not meet in Yuma this year, due to a conflict in dates, and hope 
that we will be able to meet there in the future. 


The National Book Committee has announced that National Library 
Week will be celebrated April 3-9, 1960. Jack L. McDonald of the 
Arizona Public Service Company in Phoenix has enthusiastically agreed 
to again take the chairmanship for Arizona, and is working on some 
most interesting plans. You will want to keep him in mind as you 
formulate your local observance of Library Week. 


Emalee Philpott advises us that the Recruitment Committee will 
send bulletins to school libraries about the Student Convention which 
will be held at the University of Arizona on October 10th. Bill 
Mitchell and the members of the School Library Committee will assist 
in this project. 

Katharine Bartlett of the Museum of Northern Arizona and Don 
Powell of the University of Arizona Library are now members of 
the College and Special Libraries Committee. Harold Batchelor will 
serve as consultant member. 


One report from the ALA convention in Washington, D. C., is 
that the luncheon for Congressmen was a huge success, with a tre- 
mendous crowd, spirited conversation and good food. We will hear 
more about the convention from our councilor, Elinor Saltus, and 
other attending members — Fleming Bennett, Mrs. Good, Catherine 
Chadwick, and Mr. Varner. 

The Arizona State Library Association feels deeply the loss of a 
fine and loyal member in the death of Mrs. Edith Kirby, for many 
years Assistant Director of the Tucson Public Library. 


Sincerely yours, 
Sue Gjondek 
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the editor's periscope 


Since our last issue, three librarians have been named to positions 
prominence in Arizona. 


Winston R. Henderson was appointed Library Director of the 
Phoenix Public Library to succeed Jane Hudgins who retired earlier 
this year. Mr. Henderson ‘exchanged the unpredictable climate of 
Florida for the reliable sunshine of this state. Before becoming aware 
ot the advantages of Arizona, Mr. Henderson spent nine years of 
his professional life in the ‘Sunshine State.” For a year, he was 
Reference Librarian at the Orlando Public Library; then he was 
advanced to the position of Associate Director. He held this position 
for four years. He then served as Associate Librarian of the Jackson- 
ville Public Library for four years. Perhaps one of the reasons Mr. 
Henderson enjoys the sunny climates is that he spent his educational 
career in the winter harshness of Minnesota where he received his 
B.A. and B.S. in L.S. from the university. 

As some of you may have heard, Althea Ragsdale asked that she 
be relieved of the administrative responsibilities of the Arizona State 
College Library following a siege of illness earlier this year. Gilbert 
G. Fites was named Librarian at ASC this spring. Those of us in 
Arizona libraries have heard of the attractiveness of California salaries 
and climate, but some librarians in California must of heard of Ari- 
zona’s advantages, for Mr. Fites left the Palo Alto city schools where 
he held the position of Consultant to join our ranks. Prior to his work 
in California, Mr. Fites was Librarian at Fairmont (W. Va.) State 
College, Fleming Bennett's alma mater. He also served as Circulation 
Librarian at Kansas State Teachers College. 


Mr. Fites’ educational experience may have also prepared him 
for Arizona’s climate. He received his B.S. at Kent State University, 
his M.A. at the University of Denver, and his M.S. in Ed. at Indiana 
University. 

Frank E. Randle, Jr. recently transferred from the U.S. Army 
Aviation School Library at Fort Rucker, Alabama, where he was 
Librarian, to Fort Huachuca where he is Director of the U.S. Army 
Electronic Proving Grounds Technical Library. The Tech Library 
moved into Greeley Hall, its new quarters, in July. 

Previous to his position at Fort Rucker, Mr. Randle was Reference 
Librarian at the Air University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama. He took his B.A. at Mississippi College and his M.S. in 
L.S. at Florida State University. 

Mr. Randle’s sister, Ruth, handles Interlibrary Loans and Exten- 
sion Loans for the University of Arizona Library. 


Welcome to Arizona. We are looking forward to your participa- 
tion in A.S.L.A. affairs. 


--Geell Wellborn 
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By Exinor SALTus 
Report from A.L.A. 


Attending the annual American Library Association meeting as 
Councilor is an interesting, rewarding, enriching professional experi- 
ence. It is also hard work. The decisions made by the Council are not 
lways of dramatic interest at the moment, but they are often far- 
reaching in their effects. 

There were three scheduled meetings of the A.L.A. Council held 

the Washington Conference, the first one being an informational 
one to bring members up-to-date on actions of the Executive Board. 
During the three meetings action was taken on amending A.L.A.’s 
constitution and bylaws, especially in regard to the responsibilities 
and authority of the Divisions of A.L.A. and their relationship to 
the Council as a whole. National Library Week, changes in election 
procedure for president and vice-president, and plans for financing 
the new building at headquarters in Chicago were other topics. Full 
discussion of these will follow in one of fhe fall issues of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin. One important action was the approval of Council for the 
American Association of School Librarians, hereafter called A.A.S.L., 
to become a department of the National Education Association. When 
and if this action is also approved by N.E.A., it will mean that 
A.A.S.L. may participate in annual meetings of N.E.A. and that 
through representation on committees and at national headquarters a 
close relationship with school authorities may be established. I am 
sure that this action, if approved by N.E.A., will be of great help to 
school libraries. A.A.S.L. standards alone, even with backing of A.L.A., 
are not enough, without active support from the educational organi- 
zations, to improve school library conditions. 

Anyone who is an A.L.A. Councilor is also a librarian with the 
special interests of his own position, so I spent the remainder of my 
time attending and participating in the general meetings and those 
of the Library: Education Division, the Children’s Services Division, 
and A.A.S.L. 

Bennett Cerf gave the entertaining talk that one would expect of 
him on Monday evening. He pointed out that four times as much 
money is spent for comic books as is spent by all the public libraries 
in the United States. Also that, while TV now takes the blame for 
luring people away from books, fifty years ago the interurban trolley 
was the villain, since many people went for picnics outside the city 
on Sundays instead of staying home to read. Mr. Cerf also made a 
plea for more recognition of the humorist in giving awards, especially 
the Newbery-Caldecott medals. 

Tuesday was the day devoted to the Library Education Division. 
Their meetings are full of lively argument these days, for there is 
much disagreement about the proper training of librarians. The new 
Standards for Undergraduate Library Science Programs which are to 
be used for evaluating schools other than the accredited graduate 
schools were the main subject under discussion. We have need to be 
much more interested in these standards in Arizona, since we have 
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library science instruction being given in Flagstaff, Tempe, and 
Tucson, and since we have many unfilled vacancies for librarians in 
the public schools — not to mention that there should be more posi- 
tions if the new school library standards are to be met. 

One of the speakers on the panel pointed out the need for a 
better relationship between the graduate and undergraduate library 
schools and said that the attitude of condescension towards under- 
graduate school library training which is too often found in the 
large library schools must be eliminated, since school librarianship 
represents one of the fastest-growing and best-paid fields. One of the 
most difficult problems which must be solved, and which received 
much attention at this meeting, is the articulation between the courses 
given on the undergraduate level and those given in the graduate 
library school, so that work done at the lower level does not have 
to be repeated at the upper level. Some searching questions were asked 
members of the panel, for example, whether the library profession 
as a whole has agreed on what a basic course in a given area — such 
as cataloging or reference — consists of. In my opinion the questions 
were not answered satisfactorily. But that they were raised at all and 
given serious consideration is an encouraging sign. 

At the luncheon held on Tuesday by this group a very informative 
talk was given by Dr. William K. Selden, Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission on Accrediting. His subject was The Theor) 
and Philosophy of Accreditation, and its implications were for educa- 
tion in general as much as for librarianship. 

During the luncheon I sat beside Miss Dorothy West, editor of 
the Children’s Catalog and the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. 1 asked her all the little questions I had been mulling over 
in my mind for some time. Although I already knew that librarians 
from all over the country spend much time on recommending titles 
for these two invaluable catalogs, I realized more than ever how much 
we owe these energetic and unselfish people for all the time they 
put in, entirely unrewarded in any material way. They do not even 
receive complimentary copies of the catalogs for their libraries. 

The late afternoon session was devoted to a speech by Dr. Leland 
Jacobs, who teaches children’s literature at Columbia University. He 
is well known in the field of education, and his selection as a speaker 
demonstrates the interest in children’s books characteristic of the 
library profession as a whole. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner was the main event of 
Tuesday evening, a huge affair, attracting around 1400 people. Guests 
were seated at tables in groups of ten, with a hostess to make intro- 
ductions. Barbara Cooney, the winner of the Caldecott Award for 
Chanticleer and the Fox told how she happened to choose this story 
by Chaucer for illustration. The beginning of it all was very simple. 
She liked to draw chickens. And when she was reading Chaucer while 
ill she came across his famous Nun’s Priest’s Tale, which was the 
ideal one, she felt, because of the flamboyant character of Chanticleer, 
to give her the chance to draw chickens. When I came back I looked 
at our copy of Chanticleer and the Fox more carefully to see for 
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myself the magpie sitting in the tree, for Miss Cooney told us that 
the magpie is a bird of evil omen. She also was careful to include 
illustrations of only the flowers that grew in Chaucer's time. Miss 
Cooney, who is married and has a family, is a slight, gay little person, 
who does not at all fit our image of the typical scholar, though scholar 
she must be. 

The Newbery address by Elizabeth George Spears, who wrote 
The Witch of Blackbird Pond, gave us a picture of the ways in which 
a historical novel such as this one develops from an interest in a 
specific place at a certain time — Connecticut in 1687 —to the char- 
cters which finally give it life. 

Mr. Frederic Melcher, president of the Bowker Publishing Com- 
pany, which publishes the Publisher's Weekly, and who is the donor 
of both medals, brought the evening to a close when he read The 
King’s Breakfast by Milne. This is one of the traditions belonging 
to the Award Dinner that all librarians look forward to. 

The meeting on Wednesday morning was one of the most pleasant 
of the entire convention. The Children’s Services Division sponsored 
a program of discussion of children’s books which were published 
between 1950 and 1954. All those attending were seated at tables in 
groups of ten. I was asked to be chairman of one of the tables. Each 
table discussed ten titles from the list and made recommendations 
concerning their permanent value. Should they still be re-purchased 
and should they still be considered as a part of a basic collection? 
We didn’t want to eliminate any of them. We had a lovely and 
relaxing time, exchanging opinions, defending our favorites, and 
having our eyes opened to certain aspects of a book which had not 
occurred to us before. A general discussion followed, during which 
one book was talked about more than any other. It was Big Tiger and 
Christian, by Mihlenweg, a “‘fat’’ book, as was said, and the points 
brought out by its advocates could have been applied to many others. 
Quick and easy popularity was contrasted with the kind of reputation 
which is built up by only a few readers each year, but which con- 
tinues over many years. Miss Nesbitt, Associate Dean of the Carnegie 
Library School, said in her closing remarks that discussions of this 
type are most important, that it is impossible to form valid judgments 
of the worth of books to children before there has been time to see 
children react to them. Again and again the responsibility of the 
librarian for doing a little work to introduce a valuable book to a 
child was stressed. 

The Children’s Services Division always sponsors a delightful pro- 
gram at A.L.A., in addition to the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner. Al- 
though many school librarians are members, its leadership is com- 
posed of librarians in public library work with children. Their battle 
for recognition has long been won, and they can afford to turn their 
attention to the books. 

The American Association for School Librarians, on the other 
hand, will for some time have to be dealing with the practical prob- 
lems of state and national standards, of cooperation with educational 
organizations, and with the many problems that beset education today. 
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On Thursday morning a business meeting of this group was held 
at the N.E.A. auditorium, with reports from the several committee: 
at work, followed by a panel discussion by specialists from the U. S 
Office of Education on how school libraries may be strengthened by 
the National Defense Education Act. We also learned that California 
and Oregon are both going to have school library consultants in their 
state departments of education. In the case of California, the school 
librarians of the state have worked long and hard to bring this about 
I came away loaded down with lists and leaflets. My best advice is 
to keep in touch with A.L.A. and A.A.S.L. and ask to be notified 
of their many new publications. 

Next to the Mayflower Hotel for the luncheon of state organiza- 
tions in honor of our Senators and Representatives who have appro- 
priated the money for our Library Services Program. Arizona shared 
a table with Wyoming, and was represented by Mrs. Alice Good, 
Mrs. Catherine Chadwick, Mr. Fleming Bennett, Miss Dorothy Sie- 
becker, head of the University of Arizona Library's Cataloging De- 
partment, and me. It was a busy time for Congress, and we were 
glad that Representative Stewart Udall and Dr. Arthur Lee, adminis- 
trative assistant to Representative Rhodes, could be with us. 

Miss Siebecker and I were glad to be able to attend the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library School Dinner that evening, where we were 
introduced as “from faraway Arizona” along with the representatives 
from the Philippine Islands. It was good to see Mr. Gjelsness again. 
For those of you new to Arizona, he was librarian of the University 
of Arizona Library from 1932 to 1937 and is now director of the 
University of Michigan Library School. 

Miss Siebecker represented Arizona at the State Assembly Break- 
fast given by A.A.S.L. the next morning, as I had to get back to 
Tucson. The new standards, much higher than the 1945 ones, were 
presented. Of course, we haven't met the 1945 standards as yet, in 
most cases, as was pointed out to me by an eastern librarian, but 
then, who can tell? Westerners have a way of moving fast when 
they get started. 

Attending meetings and hearing people talk is very different from 
reading the proceedings later. One gets an impression of personalities, 
especially those which were formerly only names encountered in the 
professional journals. Proceedings are necessarily very much edited. 
Any undue emotion or high feeling on the part of speakers will not 
show in the printed text, and arguments verging on the acrimonious 
are deleted. No doubt this is as it should be, but one misses a good 
deal by not having heard everything that was said. Differences of 
opinion should not be de-emphasized, which will happen when only 
the final vote is recorded. I came away cheered by the greater impact 
that education for school librarianship is having on the whole field 
of library education. 

A few sidelights: 

Being asked by a woman on the street who saw my badge how 
the job situation is out West, and is it true that they don’t pay well 
in California? I assured her it wasn’t. 
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Reading a plaque on the door of the Cosmos Club which says 
that the club was founded by John Wesley Powell, the explorer of 
the Grand Canyon. 

Sightseeing in a taxi for about ten minutes. I wanted to see the 
Taft monument, and Miss Siebecker wanted to see the new Senate 
office building. This was combined with the trip to the Michigan 

nner. 

Being reconfirmed in my opinion that librarians (with a very few 
exceptions!) are the nicest people there are. 





Exhibitors at the Mesa Convention 


AMERICANA CORPORATION (Philip M. Johnston), 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; W. R. Ames Co. (V. H. Gallichotte), 
1001 Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, Calif.; ARIZONA LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
(A. A. Coutourier), 371 W. Monroe St., Phoenix; BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
CENTER FOR RESEARCH (Mrs. Eulalia Chapman), Denver Public Li- 
brary, Denver, Colo.; BRo-DART INDUSTRIES (James F. Chapman), 
i888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif.; ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA (Horace S. Gilbert), 352 Skycrest Rd., La Habra. Calif; 
CHILDRENS Press (R. H. Wollin), P. O. Box 577, Mesa. 

COLLIER’s ENCYCLOPEDIA (Harry E. Moore), P. O. Box 1428, 
Los Angeles 53; F. E. COMPTON & Co. (Mrs. Helen Newell), Emery 
Park, Tucson; DIETER Book BINDING Co. (Wesley H. Dieter), 1130 
23rd St., Denver 5, Colo.; DOUBLEDAY & Co. (John Thorne), 1238 
Belfast, Costa Mesa, Calif.; FoLLeTT Liprary Book Co. (Hugh 
Harmon), 4730 N. 24th Pl., Phoenix; GAYLORD Bros., INC. (Louis 
A. Ledger), P. O. Box 710, Stockton, Calif.; GOLDEN PReEss (Perry 
Fisk), Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; 
Gro.ieR Society (Carl C. Adair), 645 N. 16th St., Phoenix; E. M. 
HALE Book Co. (George Phelps), P. O. Box 741, Arcadia, Calif.; 
C. S. HAMMOND AND Co. (Robert C. Benson), 1458 West 5th St., 
Mesa; H. R. HuNtTTING Co. (Mrs. Doris West), Korricks, Phoenix. 

Cart J. LeiBet, INc. (John A. Blanchard), 126 S. Hatcher Ave., 
La Puente, Calif.; LIBRARY GUILD OF Los ANGELES (A. J. Moseley), 
P. O. Box 1188, Bisbee; LiBRARY SERVICE CO. OF OKLAHOMA CITY 
(Dick Jones), 2518 Campbell Ave., Phoenix; McGraw Hitt- 
WHITTLESEY House (James V. Mottola, Jr.), 946 S$. Manzanita Dr., 
West Covina, Calif.; MACMILLAN Co. (Ted Maass), 111 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 5; F. A. OWEN PuBL. Co. (Walter Byers, 
Youngstown, Ariz.), Dansville, N. Y.; PBSW SuppLty AND EqQuip- 
MENT Co. (Joe Casho), 530 W. Washington St., Phoenix. 

RAMPART Press (Mr. and Mrs. John Beecher), Jerome, Ariz.; 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS (Harry W. Rinehimer), 560 Mission St., 
San Francisco 5; A. C. VROMAN, INC. (Otis P. Yost), 383 S. Pasa- 
dena Ave., Pasadena, Calif., WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE (John 
Stanley), 7262 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36; Wor_D Book Deprt., 
FigELD ENTERPRISES (Dean Heiser and Ed Benzing), 26 W. Osborn 
Rd., Phoenix. 
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BOOK-SAVER 
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By FRANCES GILLMOR, GEORGE BABBITT, JR., 
JOHN BEECHER and DorotHy MCNAMEE 


UGONLANA 

litor’s Note: The four addresses brought together below were given at 
Annual Convention of the Arizona State Library Association in 
\lesa on Friday evening, April 3, 1959. Each of the speakers was intro- 
iced by Mr. Harold Batchelor, who had made all the arrangements for 
i program, which was one of the highlights of the 1959 Convention. 
the conclusion of the symposium, Mr. Colton Storm, who had been 
ive principal speaker at a Friday afternoon session, presented an extem- 
raneous summary of the evening's discussion. Mr. Storm's remarks 


re fortunately recorded, and have been specially transcribed for inclu- 
sion here. 


FOLKLORIST’S POINT OF VIEW, 4y Frances Gillmor 

When I was asked to speak on the triumphs and tribulations of 
ollecting Arizona folklore, I realized at once that none of the triumphs 
ere mine; they were all the triumphs of other people; but they were 
my joys. And I think that one of the most joyous things about collect- 
ing Arizona folklore is the adventures that have come my way in mak- 
ing friends with the old people who can tell stories and sing songs and 
quote proverbs that were a part of our pioneer days. 


ao 


One of those adventures took place in Springerville. I was having 
car trouble, and in the garage I found Mr. Clay Hunter, sitting there, 
not doing anything in particular. I, too, sat there, not doing anything 
in particular, while they investigated the innards of my car. Because I 
talk folklore wherever I go, I began talking folklore. Mr. Hunter 
immediately interpreted it in terms of history, and not without a 
legitimate claim, because oral history is certainly a part of folklore. 
But I explained that instead of straight history, we were looking espe- 
cially for stories of lost mines, for stories of ghosts, for the old songs 
that were sung. 

Mr. Hunter looked up at me thoughtfully and said, “I see what 
you want. You don’t want truth. You want lies.” 

Well, they found that something —I think it was my universal 
joint — was out of whack. Quite a disaster, but I think it was a very 
lucky happenstance because, after all, what is a universal joint in com- 
parison with all the folklore that came in afterward to our file from 
Mr. Hunter! 

He wrote to me that he was worried in many ways about the con- 
dition of the world — it was during the war — and that he’d wake up 
in the middle of the night and start worrying. Then he would turn 
and write down some old recollection and send it in to our folklore 
archive. I think his worries must have stopped, however, because the 
contributions stopped. 
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One of the chief joys and chief values in collecting folklore is to 
get the feeling of background — the stories that were told, the song: 
that were sung in a kind of life’that was very much rooted in this 
state. There is always a problem in saying just what Arizoniana is. But 
I think that in connection with folklore it is important to remember: 
that we look two ways: we look at Arizona and also at the relation 
ships of Arizona with the rest of the world. Oral tradition carries both 
of those aspects to us. 

Well, the things that Mr. Hunter turned in to us from Springer- 
ville had the flavor of those early days. He sent this in, and I am going 
to read it in his own words. He was telling about a man some of the 
people here may have heard of. In fact, after Mr. Hunter turned this 
in to our file, an article about memories of this particular man was 
published in the New Mexico Folklore Record. This is the way Mr. 
Hunter wrote about him: 

Herman Rondo, who has just come out of the Adirondack 
Mountains, N. Y., wearing a bear-skin for thirty years, reminds me 
of an old Messiah I met forty years ago at the foot of the Escudilla 
Mountain close to Springerville, Arizona. Now we never know, 
this Herman Rondo may be another great Messiah —and Boy 
we sure need another right now. 

This old Arizona Messiah was wearing an old piece of canvas 
wrapped around his naked body, was riding a very poor old gray 
horse. 

I met him at the foot of the high Escudilla Mountain, and 
feeling sorry for the poor old horse that the Messiah was riding 
bareback, I told him the nearest trail around the Escudilla Moun- 
tain. 

He said, ‘I don’t care about that mountain. The Lord will move 
that mountain out of my way when I get there.” 

I saw right away that the old Messiah knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

So I said —'You be sure and tell the Lord to put that moun- 
tain back again, because I have some bear traps setting on that 
mountain and I don’t want to lose them.” 

The old Messiah said —‘'The Lord or I don’t care nothing of 
what you think.” 

I ask the old fellow what his name was. 

He said it was Slatter or Slater, I don’t remember which. 

But a few years later when I was down in Old Mexico I heard 
that the Old Messiah named Slatter had died down there. 

O Boy, I wish he was here now to remove some of our diffi- 
culties. 

I would not care now. I have quit bear trapping. 

I got very much interested in the old Messiah, so I wrote back to 
Mr. Hunter and he wrote to Mr. Jasper Hudson in Springerville, who 
remembered details too: Mr. Hunter wrote to me: 

I'm going to make Jasper Hudson write his story. It is better 
than mine, because the old fellow was in his glory, and his old 
grey horse was in his prime, and according to Hudson's story, the 
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horse was a beauty and stepped out like a proud buck deer. When 

I saw the old Messiah several years later than Hudson saw him the 

poor old horse looked like something that had been resurrected 

from the bone yard. 
Now I submit that that’s good writing — that horse that “was a beauty 
nd stepped out like a proud buck deer’’— and the sense of climax and 
turn and anticlimax. It is a little glimpse of something that is a 
memory of that corner of the state from earlier days. The proverbs he 
sent in also had that flavor. 

Well, Clay Hunter was one of the adventures, as far as the Uni- 

srsity of Arizona Folklore Archive went, and one of the contributors 
who for a long time kept sending us material. 

Another adventure in folklore was Mr. Abraham John Busby, who 
has the memory of the old freighting days. He recorded for us “Freight- 
ing from Wilcox to Globe,” and the Library of Congress picked up his 
recording to include in their long-playing record of old western songs. 
One of the particular joys of collecting occurs when an informant be- 
comes also a collector, and gets so much interested in the whole thing 
that he goes around and finds other people — as Mr. Hunter did when 
he found other people who remembered the old Messiah coming down 
from the mountain riding a horse that stepped out like a proud buck 
deer; as Mr. Busby did when from St. David, the place he originally 
came from, and Tucson where he now lives, he came up through the 
Salt River Valley, finding old friends who could give him additional 
stanzas of “Freighting from Wilcox to Globe,” and also other songs 
of the pioneering days. You know that song —I wish I could sing it: 

Come all ye jolly freighters that ever hit the road 

That ever hauled a load of coke from Wilcox to Globe. 

That’s the way I’ve made my living 

For ten long years and more 

Hauling coke for Leverman and Mysers — 

No wonder I am poor. 

So it’s home, dearest home 

Home you ought to be 

Over on the Gila 

In the white man’s counteree, 

Where the poplar and the ash 

And mesquite will ever be 

Growing green along the river 

There's a home for you and me. 
This went on for yards when he got his complete set of stanzas from 
people who knew them. He turned in another song — he doesn’t know 
all of it. He told me a little bit about the background, and it too sheds 
light on earlier times. It refers to the hose-cart competitions they used 
to have in the 80's and 90's between Bisbee and Tombstone. The carts 
were drawn by men. They would go over from Bisbee to Tombstone 
and race from fire-plug to fire-plug. 
A stranger from Bisbee, I'd like to explain 
About the many strange things I did see. 
While Paddy was dancing a Scotch Highland fling 
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Tombstone girls were all winking at me. 

Paddy, keep back from the hose, 

Boys, just keep away from the cart. 

Bisbee ain't in it 

And Tombstone will win it 

And it’s breaking poor Paddy's heart. 
Mr. Busby did not remember the tune of that one, and we'd be glad 
to have more stanzas and the tune. Perhaps some people here from 
Bisbee and Tombstone can pick them up. Mr. Busby himself freighted 
from Wilcox to Globe. He drove a six-horse team for Mr. Curtis down 
in Mexico for four years, from the time he was fifteen years old. He 
teamed in and around Bowie and Solomonville from 1883 to the early 
1890's. The memories that go along with the stories he tells and the 
songs he sings give you a sense of being rooted in the past. 

I found him — and it was a great day for the University of Arizona 
Folklore Archive — through his daughter, who was a student of mine. 
Mrs. Luella Hardt, a teacher in Bisbee, brought her father in to be 
recorded, and now he is a great friend of all of us who collect Arizona 
folklore, and one of our main helpers. 

In collecting folklore, it is often the case that a son or daughter 
puts us in touch with a parent. That is one of the nice things about it. 
It is a way in which the younger: generation can show appreciation of 
what the older generation has and knows, tells and sings. It has been a 
joy to find so many families who are anxious to get what their parents 
know into the files, in manuscript form if it is that kind of thing, on 
tape if it is a song. I could name dozens of people in Arizona who 
have done this. For example, the daughters of Mrs. John Ray in Mesa 
got in touch with the Folklore Archive, and now their mother’s songs 
are recorded, a very fine addition to our archive. Mrs. Amy Hancock 
Baird of Safford recorded many of her songs, and got down with a 
most terrific memory — dictating to her daughter —the words of a 
great many others. They revealed the picture of a pleasant social back- 
ground in Taylor up in the northern part of the state among the 
Mormon settlers there. 

Many of the songs already mentioned were from Mormon com- 
munities — those of Mrs. Ray and Mr. Busby, for example. The sing- 
ing picture of the Mormon settlers has been a very great tradition in 
our state. Mrs. Baird has told how friends from Salt Lake City would 
come down and teach the popular songs of the 80's and the 90's in 
Taylor. All this showed how songs got around — still get around — 
and finally take off from the printed page and get into memory. 

Luisa Espinel is another who in writing down the songs of her 
father — Mr. Fred Ronstad of Tucson — revealed the song picture 
brought from the Altar Valley in Sonora by a whole group of Mexican 
settlers in Tucson at the end of the last century. 

Collecting folklore ties together the generations within a family. 
It ties together different sections of a community too. That is one of 
the triumphs of the people who collect folklore — one of my joys in 
watching it done. People in a community are brought together as they 
begin to recognize each others’ traditions. We saw that happen in 
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Patagonia where the high school worked over a period of two years 
gathering all kinds of material. It came in on the tops of shoe boxes; 
it came in on paper bags; it came in on whatever was handy when 
someone remembered a song or a story. 

One of my big moments was when they invited me down to a 
party celebrating the end of this collection. They had taken the old 
Opera House in Patagonia and decorated it all the way across with 
banners showing proverbs that had been collected — proverbs in Span- 
ish mostly. One of the requirements for this particular party was that 
ou speak Spanish, because’ they were accenting this time the material 
that had been collected in Spanish on both sides of the border. There 
were dances, there were foods that were traditional. Then there was 
1 awful moment near midnight when I heard my name mentioned 
ver the loud-speaker. It was announced that I would now say a few 
words in Spanish. And I did! It was my first speech in Spanish. I've 
made others since then — but better prepared, I assure you. However, 
| was understood, and it was a great triumph. 

I think the thing they have done in Prescott under the direction of 
Miss Dorothy Hardway as a library project in the Prescott High School 
in collecting old-timer stories was a very fine thing. Their collection 
makes a valuable addition to our file and we were happy to know the 
Prescott paper had published it. There was community interest in it. 
The paper ran the stories, over a period of months, I think. We have 
the clippings as well as the manuscript material that was turned in 
from Prescott. 

Thus in both families and communities folklore collecting in Ari- 
zona has brought about a mutual appreciation of each others’ tradi- 
tions. I think it is always interesting to see how these traditions have 
come from other places to Arizona. Folklore is a quick-silver kind of 
thing which moves from place to place, state to state, country to coun- 
try. I have always been especially interested in a collection of songs 
that the Wills family — her family — sang in the Phoenix area and 
through the Salt River Valley making a little Indiana island in our 
midst with the “Johnstown Flood’ and all the other songs that they 
brought in the 90's to this state. Her father ran a Singing School, one 
of the things that were so instrumental in carrying on traditional 
song in this country. 

There are, besides, the things that come from other countries. In 
a group of librarians, I am sure everyone knows the story of God- 
mother Death. It is one of Grimm's fairy stories. He collected it as a 
household tale in Germany —he didn’t create it. It has come from 
Chihuahua to Tucson. Mrs. Pedersoli turned it in to Miss Marguerite 
Collier at the Carillo School. She heard it from her mother who came 
from Chihuahua. It was along a Chihuahua road that a woman walked 
in this story, hunting a godparent for her child. She had already had 
many children. She had used up the available supply of godmothers 
and godfathers and it was getting to be a problem to find one for this 
newest child. The story goes on: 

First she met an old man. He asked her where she was going. 

She explained her journey and the old man offered to be godfather. 
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“Who are you,” she asked. 

He replied, “I am God.” 

“Oh, no, no. I do not want you for a godfather. You do not 
treat all people equally. You give to the rich and take from the 

oor. 

J So she went on walking. She met another man who asked her 
where she was going, and when she told him, he offered to act as 
godfather. 

“And who are you?” she asked him. 

He said, ‘I am the devil.” 

She quickly put her hands in the form of a cross so that the 
devil would not carry her away. She hurried down the road as 
fast as she could. 

Finally she met an old woman who inquired where she was 
going. She repeated her story. The old woman offered to be god- 
mother. 

‘And who are you?” 

“T am Muerte. I am Death.” 

“Yes, yes,” the woman cried. “You may be godmother for my 
last child. You treat all equally, the rich and the poor.” 

Death then told the woman that her son would be a great 
doctor when he was a man. When he was at the bedside of a 
patient he was to call for his Nana and she would come to him. 
If she stood at the head of the bed, he would know that the 
patient was going to die. If she stood at the foot he would know 
that the patient would live. 

So it was, the boy grew to be a man and became a very famous 
doctor, with a great reputation as a diagnostician. 

A king in a far away place was sick, and no one in that land 
could make him well. He promised his daughter as a wife to any- 
one who could cure him. 

The doctor traveled to the far-away country. When he saw the 
daughter he fell in love with her. He went to the bedside of the 
sick king and called his Nana. To his horror he saw her standing 
at the end of bed which meant that the kind would die. He began 
to turn the bed but everywhere he turned it his godmother moved 
with it. 

“No, no, no, Nana,” he cried. 

He spun the king like a top, but to no avail. The king died. 

After that Death took her godson far out into the world. They 
came to a great field where candles were burning. She said to him, 

“The big candles are candles of people who have a long time 
to live; the short candles are the candles of those who soon will 
die.” 

“Which candle is mine?” he asked. 

She pointed to one which was about to gutter out. Even as he 
watched it, it flickered out and he died. 

Now that story starts on a Chihuahua road. That story is, however, 


told in Esthonia, Finland, Lapland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
Sicily, Russia. Those places are listed in the Aarne-Thompson Tale- 
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Type Index, which provides the system for an international indexing 


f folktales. 
I told that story at the Jewish Culture Club in Tucson at the 
jewish Community Center, and later when people stood up to tell 


their own stories, Mr. Abe Greenburg, who had come to Tucson from 


Toronto, from the north, not from Chihuahua and the south, told an 
nteresting version in Yiddish. It is short, and I will finish by telling 
ou this story. 

The Angel of Death went to God and said, 

“I am tired of this job of mine. I want to do something else.” 

“Well,” said God, “you can have a vacation. You can go to 
earth and live among people, and do all the things they do.” 

So the Angel of Death, much relieved, went to earth and lived 
the life of an ordinary mortal. He got married — but unfortunately, 
to a shrew. In time they had a son, who grew up to be a doctor. 

But life with the shrew became so hard for the Angel of Death 
that he finally decided he had had enough and returned to his old 
job. 

However, he would appear to his son whenever he was attend- 
ing to his patients, and standing at- one end of the bed indicate 
that they were to live, or at the other end, that they were to die. 

On one occasion when the doctor was attending to a very 
important person, his father, the Angel of Death, appeared at the 
end of the bed that indicated the patient would die. Desperately 
the doctor tried to make him go. He kept turning the bed around, 
but still the Angel of Death turned with it. 

Finally the doctor shouted to his father, the Angel of Death, 

“Go away, or I'll call mother.” 

So the Godmother Death story which is told all over the world came 
to Tucson by way of Chihuahua, and came in another version to Tucson 
by way of Canada. Thus we bring together in the traditions of our 
state, folklore from all over the world — folklore that is ours and 
rooted here, folklore that is made ours by adoption. It is all ours — it 
is all Arizoniana — or at least so we claim. The triumph is in both 
directions —.in getting the material from so many sources, from people 
whom it is a joy to know — people who remember the old days here, 
people who have brought folklore from elsewhere. 

You will notice that I have talked only about joys. I seem to be 
neglecting the other half of my topic— the tribulations. I neglect it 
because the tribulations are not really there. If I were going to mention 
tribulations at all, I would mention these two only. One is that after 
a meeting like this people will say, ‘I'm going to turn you in the most 
wonderful story of Grandmother Death’’— or material on the old 
Messiah from Springerville, or this or that. But then they forget to do 
it. Also there is this — that these collectors who do such wonderful 
jobs in various parts of the state, finally feel that they have done it and 
stop doing it; and so we always have to find new people to do it. 

I hope that many of you will know the joys and none of the tribu- 
lations of collecting this folklore. You can collect it everywhere. You 
don’t have to have your adventures in a broken-down car to collect it. 
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One of the nicest things was something I heard the other day at a 
dinner in Texas from J. Frank Dobie, who is a folklorist, as you know, 
of great fame. He told me the most wonderful proverb I have ever 
heard. I give it to you, to think of frequently. It is a Mexican proverb, 
in Spanish, and in English it is translated this way: 

‘How beautiful it is to do nothing, and afterwards rest.” 





THE COLLECTOR OF PIONEER TALES, by George Babbitt, Jr. 


It was a cool, brisk, summer evening several years ago. I was one 
of a group seated around a mountain lodge fireplace in the giant 
redwoods of Northern California. The occasion was the famed 
annual get-together of Bohemian Club members and their guests at 
the Bohemian Grove. 

The talk turned to my home region of Northern Arizona and one 
gentleman inquired about the routes taken by such early explorers as 
Sitgreaves, Whipple and Beale. Having read most of the reports, I 
had some knowledge of the subject and I answered questions and 
commented in so far as I thought advisable. It soon transpired that 
my questioner had a profound understanding of maps and books 
pertaining to Arizona and to the entire southwest as well. 

It was only at a later date that I learned the gentleman was Carl 
Wheat, whose knowledge of maps of our area probably exceeds that 
of any living person, and his very learned works on this subject are 
already collectors’ items. 

The thought has since occurred to me of how inept I would have 
felt afterward if I had elaborated or expounded upon a subject of 
which my associate was a past master. 

I am aware of the erudition of the group here this evening and 
it is with some hesitation that I venture on a subject in which you 
are so well versed. However, book collections are as varied. as the 
authors represented, so my experience and comments may prove of 
some value and new interest. 

In speaking of the group around the fireplace in addition to Carl 
Wheat, there were many other noteworthy individuals. One was 
Francis Farquahar who has written a number of scholarly works on 
western subjects. His latest is a bibliography of writings concerning 
the Grand Canyon. Another was Doc Marston who is doing exhaustive 
research on the Grand Canyon and the Colorado River. The noted 
Dr. Hammond of Bancroft Library was also present. Afterwards I 
spent many pleasant hours with him discussing books and history of 
the Southwest. He was very reticent and modest concerning his own 
scholarly and interesting publications. 

A fourth was Ed Grabhorn of San Francisco, owner of the famous 
Grabhorn Press. If you ever have the opportunity, I suggest you visit 
this unusual institution. The minute you enter, you pass into another 
world —a world of books and printing. You know that the owner 
takes a sheer, unadulterated joy in his chosen field and that books 
are a part of his life. On all sides are excerpts from previous print- 
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ings, Maps, paintings and artifacts of interest to the bibliophile, all 
in charming disarray. You sense the spirit and genius of the owner 
nd you can readily understand why the creations of the Grabhorn 
Press are so famous and highly regarded. 

In pursuance of the subject alloted me, probably my greatest 
ribulation in collecting has been an unsuccessful quest for an original 
dition of Howell’s Code, printed in 1865 in Prescott. I have tried 
or a number of years to unearth this elusive work, but still no 
success. I talked to one of the Eberstadts of the New York book firm 
vho is certainly outstanding in his field and he has just about given 
ip hope of ever acquiring a copy. 

I do know where a volume exists and it’s just possible it may 
ne day repose in my files. The trouble is that the owner, while not 
n avid collector, is in the same state of mind as a Hopi Indian I 
ilked to last week. I asked him when the Hopis were going to lease 
heir valuable oil lands with the consequent build-up of the tribal 
treasury. He said it might be a long time, because money was too 
heap for what they would lose. 

Money has no value where enjoyment and possession are con- 
erned. I understand the Howell's Code owner's feelings perfectly, but 
me of these days some new approach may entice him into parting 
with his treasure. 

From what I have just said, and as most book collectors know, 
the acquisition of a desired item is sometimes more than a matter of 
dollars and cents. It can involve a lot of correspondence, a trip, or a 
trade of some sort. 

One time I had to buy an entire small library to acquire one copy 
of the Bandar Log Press item: The Poker Rubyiat. It was well worth 
the investment, however, as the colorful portrayal of characters in its 
26 pages undoubtedly makes the Rwbyiat one of the most humorous 
and unusual items of Arizoniana. 

Right now I am trying to find a pair of those large old logging 
wheels used by the lumber companies in the early days, as I have a 
friend who prefers a pair of those to a valuable book he has acquired. 
Recently I exchanged a painting, a book, and some cash for an espe- 
cially desired volume. 

Sometimes I wonder if I am not like the little boy who had a 
puppy for sale. A kindly old gentleman was walking by a yard and 
saw a boy with a dog and a sign reading ‘Puppy for Sale.” The gentle- 
man said, ‘That's a fine looking dog you have there, son. How much 
do you want for it?’ The boy said, “$5,000, and I think I'll get it.” 
The gentleman said, ‘He's a fine puppy but I can’t afford that kind 
of money.” The next time the gentleman came by he saw the boy, 
but the sign was down and he asked the boy what had become of 
the puppy. The boy said, “I sold him.” The gentleman said, ‘Did 
you get what you were asking for him, $5,000?", and the boy said, 
Yes.” The gentleman said, “Did you get cash?” The little boy 
said, ‘Not quite. I took in two kittens at $2,500 apiece.” 

Frankly, I believe that book collecting offers much more pleasure 
than tribulation. For instance, it is a never-ending thrill to go into a 
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book store in a strange city with the hope that here you will perhaps 
find that rare volume: the 1831 edition of Pattie’s Narrative or 
Kearney’s Code, printed in 1846 at Santa Fe. 

I know most collectors understand the urge of the old prospector 
in his search for that bonanza, which may ke just around the rext 
hill. That much-wanted book may be in the next shop just around the 
corner. 

One of the most interesting book stores I ever visited was on 
West Sixth Street near Olive in Los Angeles. The owner, over eighty 
years of age, was a gruff old character and of a type who could have 
been depicted by Dickens. He knew books and had them by the tens 
of thousands. His daughter, a retired actress, told me he hadn't missed 
a day at the store for over thirty years. 

The institution comprised several stories, and I knew it must have 
been there for a quarter century because the amount of dust in some 
of the upper back files couldn’t have accumulated to such a depth in 
a shorter period of time. 

When you could get the old proprietor talking, he proved to be 
most interesting and erudite and he interspersed philosophy and 
advice with book lore. 

Among his eccentricities he had one identifying habit you could 
never mistake and that was a good loud rumbling belch, heard even 
to the rear of the store. Like “Old Faithful,’ the rumble was de- 
pendable and was to be heard every fiftten or twenty minutes. Cer- 
tainly, the old gentleman was a most unusual character. 

I have a nostalgic feeling about that place which is closed now, 
as in the back of my mind I feel sure that somewhere in those dim, 
dusty voluminous files there was perhaps a copy of Reid’s Tramp, a 
first edition of Stratton’s Oatman Massacre, or some of the early, 
early, Spanish Reports. 

To supplement my book collecting, I have gone into the related 
field of collecting tape recordings, through interviewing pioneers on 
historic subjects. 

The tapes are catalogued and stored away for reference in a 
manner similar to that of books. Most of the recordings are intensely 
interesting and one which comes to mind was an interview with Mrs. 
Cook, who at the time of recording, some ten years ago, was 93 years 
of age. The setting for the recording was dramatic. We were in a 
pioneer Oak Creek Canyon log cabin and as a storm was brewing, 
the thunder boomed down the Canyon, interspersing Mrs. Cook’s 
remarks. An old-fashioned clock ticking on the shelf also contributed 
to the background. She was a tall, thin, angular woman and spoke in 
the slow drawl typical of backwoods people, as she told of her expe- 
riences almost one hundred years ago. She described how she and her 
brother were captured and carried off by Indians. How their dog was 
shot by arrows as it fought the Indians and then how one of her 
captors was killed and fell on her in the process of her dramatic 
rescue. Here is living history, the voice of a person who actually 
experienced the hazard and horror of Indian abduction. 

Another outstanding tape is by A. B. Peach, who tells of his 
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boyhood in the Pine, Payson and Jerome area. He describes his terror 
one night when he was alone twenty miles from home. He was with- 
out a gun, as his parents thought an eleven-year-old boy too young 
to carry firearms. They did, however, permit him to do a man’s work. 
At any rate, in the middle of the night a mountain lion screamed 
nearby and the terrified youngster grabbed his equally fearful horse 
around the neck and spent most of the long night in this unhappy 
manner. If any of you have ever heard a mountain lion scream, which 
can only be described as resembling a woman in distreess, you can 
imagine the lonely lad’s feelings. 

A. B. goes on to tell about Jerome in the boom days. How the 
saloons, gambling parlors and dance halls never closed; the frequent 
illings; the disputes of the dance hall girls who on occasion fought 
cach other like tigers — after the Tiffany-set rings they were wearing 
were dutifully removed. The rings were taken off so the women would 
jot cut each other too badly. Peach’s description of one of these 
ights is a classic. 

Not all recordings contain stories of hardship and violence. Many 
embrace data covering peace and constructive development. 

Howard Reed, now deceased, tells of his many interesting experi- 
ences in connection with the construction of the Roosevelt Dam. As 

representative of the Federal Government he also assisted in the 
settlement and management of some fifteen companies using water 
from the Roosevelt Watershed. 

Another recording is by Mrs. Macia of Tombstone, owner of 
the famous rosebush there. She gives a churchwoman and housewife’s 
viewpoint of the pioneer days in this much publicized town. No 
decent, self-respecting woman, for instance, would be seen in the 
Bird Cage Theatre, and surprisingly enough, a great percentage of 
Tombstone’s early day population comprised constructive, steady, 
church-going people. 

Some recordings are amusing, as is the one of old Link Smith 
of the Verde Valley when he tells about the scarcity of women in the 
early days. The shortage was so acute that when a fiddler came by 
the larger ranches the men, who loved to dance, drew straws to see 
who would dance as the woman. The short straw would then put a 
ribbon on his arm, designating him as the lady and it was ‘on with 
the dance.” 

Others appeal to lovers of early American music and folklore, 
such as Tack Gaddis. Tack had quite a voice and a marvelous memory 
and once he got that ever-present tobacco quid properly ejected, he 
would sing the plaintive old melodies of the wagon train era by the 
hour. 

I sincerely hope some of you folks here this evening become 
interested in securing recordings as thereby a lot of valuable history 
may be saved. 

The old-timers from the period preceding the turn of the century 
are fast disappearing, and time is of the essence. 

In my opinion book collecting is the nicest, most colorful and 
interesting avocation I have yet found in life as it leads to new 
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vistas, new interests and most important of all, new friends. 

I wish in closing to express my sincere thanks to each and every 
one of you for your invitation to participate and associate with you 
in your enjoyable program here this evening. 





AN ARIZONA PRINTER SPEAKS UP, by John Beecher 


I fear that I am an interloper on this evening’s program. I am not 
a collector of “‘Arizoniana’”’ but rather my wife and I are producers of 
Arizona imprints which we hope other people are going to collect. 
Some distant day perhaps, after we have gone to our rewards — what- 
ever these may be — collectors will avidly hunt through catalogs for 
the productions of the Rampart Press in Jerome, and will thrill over 
its romantic career. For the present the romance is not so obvious. We 
are flying blind, so to speak, hoping that we can develop enough 
support to sustain and continue a venture which often-times seems to 
us thoroughly thankless and quixotic. 

My wife and I started printing more or less by accident in Cali- 
fornia three years ago, encouraged by some friends who, as the phrase 
goes, were “fine printers.:’ In case you don’t know, a “‘fine printer’’ is 
to the ordinary commercial printer as a “gentleman farmer” is to a 
dirt farmer. He prints (or farms) because he loves it or because he 
wishes to set up a loss for tax purposes. Time and again we have 
given sober consideration to the practical logic behind our press, and 
have discovered no sane basis for what we are doing. But still we go 
on printing, and will doubtless continue to do so either until a great 
foundation endows us with a million dollars, or we lose our last 
threadbare shirts. Already we are so ‘gone’ on the printing kick that 
we couldn't get off it if we tried. 

So far we have attempted only poetry which we have printed in 
small, handset editions, illustrated with block prints executed mostly 
by my wife, and bound in soft covers. Sad experience with domestic 
type led us to settle for imported German types not because we go for 
the foreign and exotic on principle but simply because we found the 
German types were better for our purposes — more lasting through 
many impressions, fresher and more striking in design. No art stands 
still, not even typography which has been called the ars artium conser- 
vatrix, or the conservative art since it conserves all the others with its 
symbols. Less than a generation ago America led the world in this 
field, with Bruce Rogers and Frederick Goudy designing type-faces 
which were universally admired and adopted. Today the leadership 
appears to have moved back to the country where the first black-letter 
characters were cast by Gutenberg. Our inks come also from Germany, 
and are manufactured by the world’s oldest ink-house. We have 
chosen these inks because of their superior lustre and the unfading 
brilliance of their colors which set off to maximum advantage the 
block prints that illustrate our productions. 

The press we now use is 100 per cent American, I am glad to 
certify, although it is quite venerable and ponderously slow by con- 
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temporary commercial standards. It is what is known as a Colt’s 
Armory and was manufactured in Hartford, Connecticut, almost seventy 
years ago. It has no complex automatic gadgets to pick up the sheets 
here and deliver them over there. Like the ancient printers, I feed it 
by hand. Still, this is the kind of press which is eagerly sought through 
all the trade journal want-ad columns and second-hand printing equip- 
ment shops by the strange fraternity of ‘‘fine printers’ for we believe 
that no contemporary improvement-laden press can approach the old 
Colt’s for impressional strength, evenness of ink distribution, and 
delicate accuracy of execution. If one has the patience to make-ready 
down to the final dot on the ultimate ‘‘i’’, it is possible to produce 
on the Colt’s an almost perfect printed page. I use the qualifying word 
‘almost’ advisedly, since to the best of my knowledge no absolutely 
perfect page has ever come off anyone's press. 

Up to now we have used only domestic papers for our publica- 
tions. These machine-made papers are quite excellent and certainly 
scem good enough for any use — until one becomes acquainted with 
the handmade papers which these strive to imitate. Astonishingly 
enough — or perhaps it is not so astonishing after all — there is no 
longer any such thing as an American handmade paper. In fine paper- 
making the unquestioned supremacy belongs to Japan. The Japanese 
samples in our possession are so beautiful that we are dreaming of 
whole series of broadsides and portfolios just for the pleasure of 
covering these exquisite textures with appropriate typographical de- 
signs. From England too still come noble handmade papers such as 
Hammer and Anvil whose rigorous specifications were first laid down 
by William Morris for his Kelmscott Press where the Nineteenth 
Century revival of printing had its origin. France produces many 
superb handmades, specially from the remote mountain fastnesses of 
the Auvergne where machine-culture has scarcely penetrated. Here the 
peasant women sit before their doors with their lace frames while 
withindoors their menfolk are making papers just as beautiful in their 
way as Auvergnat lace. The Italians also export magnificent handmade 
papers, particularly in the heavy grades called cover stocks. But all 
these superlative papers are expensive, what with transportation costs 
and import duties. Few indeed are the private individuals — or even 
public librarians — who are willing to pay the costs that the usage of 
handmade paper entails. If my wife and I can ever develop a sufficient 
market for this sort of supremely beautiful thing, we intend to make 
wide use of handmade papers from all over the world. 

Thus far I have dealt exclusively with the techniques and physical 
materials of printing. Certainly of co-equal importance are the writings 
selected to be printed. Fine printers as a class too often play it safe on 
this score, choosing to print only the tried-and-true, venerated classics, 
and the like. At this point we are gambling on the authenticity of the 
present age in literature, printing what seem the best of the hundreds 
of previously unpublished poems which are submitted to us from the 
United States, Canada, England, and even other countries. We have 
also printed a good deal of my own work since I am a poet. I have 
discovered in the process that it is a wonderful corrective discipline 
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for a poet to print his own poems for it shows up their weaknesses 
with the most unmistakable clarity. Poems which I thought to be 
finished as they came from my typewriter — having already been ham- 
mered through half a dozen drafts —I have revised over and over 
again in type on the stone, a most tedious and absurd process to be 
sure, but this method of .giving one’s work the ultimate polish conveys 
an inexpressible satisfaction which every poet should know. 


How my wife and I happened to choose Arizona for our press is 
something which belongs in this brief account. On a trip home to 
San Francisco from New York in the summer of 1957 we chanced to 
pass through Jerome. We were charmed with the place and thought 
we should like to settle there if the opportunity ever came. A year 
later it did. We luckily found a vacant shop building with a sweeping 
view of the Verde Valley, the redrock of Oak Creek, the Mogollon 
Rim and the San Francisco Peaks — a panorama of literally thousands 
of square miles which I overlook as I set type or design our pages. 
I am sure no other printer in the world has so inspiring a place to 
work. After the hubbub of the metropolis, Jerome is very quiet. That 
is what we wanted to find since work such as ours can be best accom- 
plished in a setting of natural beauty, serenity and repose. We work 
under nobody’s gun — not even our own — meet no deadlines, have 
no schedules pinned before our eyes. If a refractory page requires 
three days to design, set, makeready on, and print — then three days 
it freely gets. My wife sews up our printed quartos by hand with a 
needle and linen thread, for we possess no stitching machine. Neither 
have we invested in a mechanical folder. Every sheet is folded by hand 
with a bone folder similar to that employed by Gutenberg and his early 
followers. We are not equipped to turn out fast, slick commercial jobs 
nor, God willing, do we ever intend to acquire labor-saving, mass- 
production equipment. 





What the future may have in store for a small press like ours is 
difficult to foresee. Ideally, we would like to continue down the path 
we are now on, printing only the best poetry which is submitted to us. 
We would like also to expand our stock of type-faces to include more 
of the new designs coming from great European typographers. Another 
dream of ours concerns designing our own type-face, and thus renewing 
the tradition of American type-design which was formerly so much 
alive. My wife is an accomplished calligrapher so that anything we 
might produce along these lines would necessarily be largely her work. 
I don’t think there has ever been a woman type-designer, but I see no 
reason why there shouldn't be. 


As I mentioned earlier, we are much tempted by the idea of pro- 
ducing a series of broadsides and portfolios utilizing only the choicest 
imported handmade papers. These would be decorated with original 
block prints from the hand of my wife and other artists. I keep asso- 
ciating this idea with the further idea of making this a frankly regional 
series — poetry like Whitman’s Song of the Redwood Tree would 
make a superb big broadside for example. What a portfolio of kachina 
figures with explanatory text might be designed, or of prehistoric 
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SSeS pueblo pottery patterns similar to our own pressmark which was 
» be derived from a Twelfth Century bowl in our own collection. All this 
am- &f if anything is to come of these dreams — will no doubt develop 
over in the course of time. 
> be Of one thing we are quite certain. We do not wish to become a 
veys regional press specializing exclusively in Arizona and Western themes 
and materials. Small as our present subscription list is, it is broad, 
$s is including public libraries, universities, poets, critics and collectors all 
e to over the United States. Our printing materials, as I have indicated, are 
d to drawn from all over the world, as is the case also with the contributions 
ught of poets. We want to become rooted in, but not bounded by Arizona 
year and the West. I think this sums up our intentions in so far as they 
ping can at present be phrased. We do not plan to expand, to acquire big 
silon new automatic presses and stitchers and folders and whatnot, to get 
semailis out editions of thousands instead of hundreds. There are already 
ages presses enough in the leviathan category, presses far more efficient 
ce to than ours, capable of deluging the public with indifferently printed 
That and designed books. Ours is another function entirely, as we see it. 
‘com- The great English printer, Thomas James Cobden-Sanderson, whose 
work Doves Press produced some of the most beautiful books of the printing 
have revival around the turn of the century, found the following words to 
juires express the meaning and purpose of his press. “Today,” he wrote in 
days 1900, “there is an immense reproduction in forms at once admirable 
ith a and cheap of all books which have stood the test of time. But such 
either reproduction is not a substitute for the more monumental production 
hand of the same books, and such production, expressive of man’s admira- 
early tion, is a legitimate ambition of the Printing Press and of some Press 
| jobs the imperative duty.” 
mass- The achievement of monumentality in printing is not our para- 
mount aim but rather the harmonizing of the form of printing with 
—* the writings printed. Only the truly monumental should receive monu- 
. path mental treatment. This is our feeling. We fully subscribe however to 
to us. |, Cobden-Sanderson’s dictum that it is the imperative duty of some 
niet press, in an age of mass-production, to seek to achieve the high level 
sttiee of typographical beauty which in the first age of printing was common 
ewing to virtually all books. 
much 
1g we 
work. 
see no 
f pro- FF 
a BOOKSELLERS ARE COLLECTORS, TOO! by Dorothy McNamee 
y rv 
ry ; I am sure there are trials and triumphs in collecting anything, 
gional 5 whether it’s Arizoniana or old buttons, though I’ve never collected 
would & old buttons. For that matter, I am not a book-collector, I am a book- 
achina | Stiller, but there’s a great common denominator: the acquisition of 
ristoric books. 
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Libraries have been formed for centuries. In anc‘ent times the great 
centers of learning in the Near East and the Roman Empire vied with 
one another in collecting, and occasionally resorted to rather sharp 
practices in making acquisitions. They had their trials and triumphs. 
We have the same rivalry now among private collectors and libraries. 
This is the challenge, for who doesn’t want to excel in something, or 
have the best? Golfers or gardeners, bankers or book-collectors. Book- 
sellers, too! Nothing could please me more than to have the best stock 
of fine, standard works on Arizona and the West, with a few shelves 
of rarities thrown in, of course. 


I think the question asked of me most often is, ‘How do you find 
your books?” The only answer is, “By looking.’’ Looking at every 
piece of printed or manuscript material possible; scrutinizing every 
book catalogue, even the cheapest mimeographed list, which reaches 
me through the mail; eyeing the books, if any, in some friend’s home 
when I have been invited to a social gathering. This last I do somewhat 
on the sly as I am supposed to shed my preoccupation with books at 
such times. Obviously, these books afen’t for sale, but if there is any- 
thing interesting, I at least know where it is and that’s the first step. 
I receive letters from individuals, saying they have some ‘‘old books” 
and I engage myself in correspondence regarding them. People bring 
“old books” into my shop, and they are usually just that, most of them 
looking older than they are. I poke around bookshops when I can, 
always hoping I will find something I need or want. We booksellers 
and bookscouts trade, buy and sell among ourselves, and we also buy 
at auction. 

You might well ask why we can’t supply a good many of the 
collector's “wants” with so many sources to draw on. Unfortunately, 
out of the thousands of books offered for sale, there are few in real 
demand. I truly believe there is a customer for every book, but you 
might have to wait fifty years for him to come along. 

Occasionally people come into the shop and ask for a title which 
was published only a few years ago — perhaps Bolton’s Rim of Chris- 
tendom, or French’s Recellections of a Western Ranchman. When | 
tell them I don’t have it, that it doesn’t show up very often, they say 
they are going on to New York and will pick up a second-hand copy 
there. Their confidence is refreshing. How can they know that people 
from New York to California, Canada to Mexico, are looking for the 
same book? Maybe they will find a second-hand copy for the three or 
four dollars they are prepared to spend. More than once a real rarity 
has been found in some bookstall, marked 25 cents. The book collector 
dreams of this happening, and when it occasionally does happen, he 
writes about it and talks about it for the rest of his life. The occurrence 
is almost as rare as the book itself. 

What about all the books people bring to me, or write me about ? 
I suppose the greatest number are cheap editions of the classics, in 
cloth that is dull, soiled, and worn. Books, for instance, by Bunyan, 
Shakespeare or Keats, printed in the 70’s or 80’s—and I mean the 
1870's or 80's. Perhaps one of them has “Author’s Edition” on the 
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title page which stirs the owner into thinking he has a rarity. One has 
only to glance at them to know they are worthless; yet I look through 
cach one. Why? Sometimes I have found a little pamphlet or broad- 
side laid in which is of more than passing interest. 


Not long ago I had some correspondence with a man in Tucson 
who told me he had a rare book, something about Spain and America 
and that it was very old. He wrote to me, since he had no telephone; 
so that is all I knew about the book. I found him at his address in 
South Tucson at an appointed time, living in one tiny room with space 
for only a cot, a straight wooden chair, and a wash basin. Any clothes 
and personal possessions must have been behind a short stretch of 
curtain hanging from a shelf. On the shelf was the book: an illustrated 
account of the Spanish-Amierican War, published in Hartford, 1898. 
A large quarto volume with the covers falling off and the pages loose. 
| couldn’t bear it — not for myself but for him. He had come here 
from the South for his health, and had dragged this worthless thing 
with him because some professor had told him it was undoubtedly a 
rarity. I could go on with one story after another of disappointment 
and trial, but why do it when there are triumphs, or at least potential 
triumphs to talk about? 

It isn’t likely we will come across much of anything of our earliest 
history in contemporary manuscript or printed material. We Anglo- 
Americans are inclined to think that all progress and culture in North 
America stems from our fathers and forefathers. Perhaps this is true 
for large parts of our country, but much of our culture here in Arizona 
and the Southwest has its roots in Mexico and Spain. The padres planted 
our first orchards and brought in the first herds of cattle; they, and 
their compatriots, wrote the first accounts describing Arizona. The 
University of Mexico was founded in 1551, and a printing press was 
operating in the city in 1539, possibly 1535. When Spain relinquished 
her hold in the New World, our roots dried up for a long time. 

It wasn’t until 1860 that the first book printed in Arizona came 
off the press, though a newspaper had been established the year before, 
the Weekly Arizonian, published in Tubac. This book, The Constitu- 
tion and Schedule of the Provisional Government of the Territory of 
Arizona, and the Proceedings of the Convention Held at Tucson, was 
published by J. Howard Wells, printed. in Tucson. Undoubtedly the 
edition was small, but only a few copies are known at present. Where 
are the others? We can assume that a number have been lost through 
fire or flood, attacked by bugs, or inadvertantly destroyed. I can well 
imagine, too, that a book with such a long, dull and dreary title was 
deliberately thrown out by more than one good wife trying to put her 
house in order. There's a real triumph if you find it! 

Other books and pamphlets followed, some issued by Authority 
of the Legislature, some by Stockmen’s Associations, some by the small 
communities trying to promote the Territory, or maybe by priests 
trying to raise funds for their parishes. Anything printed in this state 
in the 60's, 70’s, and 80’s — even the 90's —has merit. To resort to 
an old cliche, some are rare, some medium, and some well-done, but 
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they are all good Arizoniana. They won't form a solid library, but they 
do fill in bits of history here and there, or reflect something of their 
time. They are interesting, if for no other reason than that they were 
printed here during our pioneer period. 


In 1902 the first private press came to Arizona, the Bandar Log 
Press, set up by Frank Holme in the corner of a chicken house three 
miles north of Phoenix. Here, in his fight against tuberculosis, Holme 
produced seven booklets, illustrated with his own woodcuts, before 
his death in 1904. All of them are quite scarce. 


Look for these things and you may find them. My hat’s off to you 
if you do. 

A library of Arizoniana is built around certain books which are 
the backbone of the collection. Excluding the contemporary documents 
and printed material of the Spanish Period, most of them are not rare 
A good many of them are very scarce; it will take patience and an 
ample budget to acquire them all since ‘many are titles which libraries 
and individuals ask for repeatedly. They are in demand because they 
are good. The librarian knows which books are being read to pieces 
and is constantly replacing them, but each time the price creeps up, 
and we can’t blame much of it on inflation. 


There are other books and pamphlets, too, less well-known or com- 
pletely unknown to most of us, which contain rich Arizona material. 
If we see any of these titles listed in a book catalogue, how are we 
going to know if we should have them? Perhaps the title itself gives 
no indication that the book includes anything of Arizona interest. The 
only answer is bibliography, the most useful tool in collecting. Alas, 
we have no bibliography of Arizona. We have bits here and there 
which, if brought together, would be a good nucleus to build on. | 
don’t know of a more worthwhile project the libraries of this State 
could undertake than to make such a compilation with descriptive 
notes. Until we have a comprehensive bibliography we are going to 
let things slip away from us through little fault of our own. 


Unfortunately, money — or the lack of it — precludes some acqui- 
sitions, but the lack of knowledge and alertness can be as great a 
stumbling-block. Anyone forming a library should know what he 
wants, or know it when he sees it. Book collectors often have to make 
quick decisions and judge immediately. Quick decisions can come only 
from confidence, and confidence from a thorough study of bibliography 
and history. I speak from my own experience! I have passed up things, 
good things, because I thought they were too expensive and didn't 
know their importance. Oh, to have them now! I have also bought 
things because they were rather old, dealt with the West, and were 
cheap. They are still on my shelves. Many times the things needed to 
fill the gaps are elusive. Each one may be comparatively unimportant 
in itself, merely a link, but the collector won't rest until he has 
located it, and sometimes waits a year or two or three. This doesn’t 
mean it is a rare book, for once located it may cost him very little, 
but each gap filled is a triumph. His library is a tiny step nearer 
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perfection. Money, again, is not always the factor; it’s knowing what 
is needed. 

I shall quickly have to admit that few private collectors could 
afford to buy everything relating to Arizona. Dr. Munk is the only 
one I know of who tried, and he wasn’t concerned with buying first 
editions if he could buy later editions or reprints. He was still collect- 
ing when the last catalogue of his books was published in 1918, listing 
more than 7000 items. He had a great advantage over present-day 
collectors as he began to buy Arizoniana in 1884, and was able to pick 
up material that is virtually non-existant today; even so, many of the 
titles we would expect to find in his library are not present, and many 
of the most important things have been published since his death. 

Almost every private collector of Arizoniana has to settle on some 
period, some area, or some subject, and within those confines build up 
the best library possible. Perhaps some of the material which was more 
or less commonplace fifty years ago is gone, or has skyrocketed beyond 
his means. On the other hand, some of the most exciting material has 
been published for the first time within fifty years; some of this, too, 
is commanding substantial premiums, but at least it comes on the 
market. Some of it is in print now. First editions. We hear many 
booksellers and collectors singing the blues, saying that rare books 
are disappearing, that the book collector will have to oe oon too, 
for lack of things to buy. I say nonsense to such a crystallized opinion. 
Today's publications are the rarities of tomorrow. 

A bookseller of Western Americana could make a tidy little for- 
tune with a stock made up entirely of material printed since the turn 
of the century — if it were made up of the right things. By right things 
I mean the good things that are in great demand, and the ephemeral 
things such as the productions of the Bandar Log Press. Many of the 
books were published by large publishing companies, so we can assume 
that the editions issued were not small, yet they are scarce. Many of 
them relate to Arizona and the Southwest. Most of the librarians in 
the State with whom I deal know that good Arizoniana is pounced on 
by libraries and collectors all over the country; they know that collect- 
ing Arizoniana isn’t peculiar to Arizonans. They are on their toes, but 
even so, there are disappointments. 

All of us — collectors, librarians, booksellers — may be chagrined 
that others from the Atlantic to the Pacific, acquire material which we 
feel should come to us. But competition is a healthy sign, a sign that 
people are interested in reading, interested in the history and develop- 
ment of our country. Would you have it otherwise? 

Absorb as much history as possible so you can recognize the impor- 
tance of any material relating to Arizona; read, re-read, and refer to 
every bibliography which deals in whole or in part with Arizona so 
you will become familiar with the titles. These two steps are paramount 
if you would become a discriminating collector, able to determine the 
commonplace from the rare. Keep looking. Remember these things and 
you might come upon some treasure yourself. You will at least get your 
money's worth and that’s a triumph today. 
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A SUMMING-UP, by Colton Storm 


What I have to say is perhaps best thought of as an extension of 
what Mrs. McNamee has said about the necessity, the real need, for 
Arizona bibliography. I happen to be working on a remarkable col- 
lection which includes a wonderful number of Arizona books. Perhaps 
twenty per cent of the books listed by Henry Wagner in his Spanish 
Southwest are in the collection. Aside from Wagner and the insufficient 
work that has been done on the Munk Collection, the Arizona imprints 
inventory badly lacks information. There is very little on Arizona. | 
agree with Mrs. McNamee that it is something that is needed badly 
here and I hope it will come into being, perhaps under the auspices 
of this organization. 

We've given you a rather solid dose of collecting today and if we 
haven't scared the wits out of you, would you take one more piece of 
advice. Be awfully chary about letting your books, particularly any- 
thing printed in Arizona before 1900, go out on interlibrary loan. I 
have a great deal of respect for the interlibrary loan system. I've used 
it and found it very valuable. But, though it’s an awful thing to say, 
there are unscrupulous librarians. And some of them who are perhaps 
a little more aware of the monetary value of Arizona materials are 
going to get you if you don’t watch out. 

Mr. Babbitt mentioned a very dear friend, Ed Eberstadt, who is 
one of the brilliant bookdealers in the country — particularly in west- 
ern materials. At the time of the opening of the Clement Library, he 
would not come out to Ann Arbor. He sent a message that the first 
time he appeared he'd steal a book from the Clement Library. His sons 
both turned up. He never did. Died before he could come out. His 
warning was that a very large share of the collected books in the rare 
book world, particularly in libraries, were stolen at one time or another. 

Arizona is still a new state. We have a peculiar situation here. 
Miss Gillmor has done beautifully in telling us about it. We're still 
dealing with oral history, the kind of materials that living people can 
tell us, which does not appear in print. Alaska and Hawaii are a little 
different in that respect, but Arizona comes into it from the printing 
point of view and the records of material to relate. 

Miss Gillmor’s kind of material is superb and I'm tickled pink. 
But I think perhaps Miss Gillmor, and possibly Mr. Babbitt, forget 
that until that material gets into print, it has no effect. Lawrence Wroth, 
of the John Carter Brown Library, pointed out that we're not inter- 
ested in manuscript materials as such, because they haven't been printed 
and they have had no effect on anyone except a few people who have 
read them. Obviously, Miss Gillmor has been deeply affected by folk- 
lore. So has Mr. Babbitt. But until Miss Gillmor and Mr. Babbitt get 
that material into print and let that printed material have an effect on 
this generation, it is not of great consequence. I’m delighted that 
they're getting it, and I hope to see it in print some day. 

I'm also delighted, equally, by Mr. Babbitt’s remarks that there are 
a few tribulations. One of the worst tribulations that collectors have is, 
I think, better told in the story of a friend of mine, Earl Bernheimer, 
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than anything else. And here is a point on which you librarians can 


} help Mr. Babbitt and Mr. Goldwater and other collectors in this coun- 
Pep try. My friend Earl Bernheimer was a collector of modern first editions, 
™ Robert Frost and others. He lived in Kansas City, which is not a 
col- creat book town. His wife, one of the most beautiful woman I ever 
27 saw, Was a musician, and during her tenure as his wife she was in 
vi sh the habit of entertaining anybody who came to town at a very elaborate 
0 dinner party out on the South Side. The first time they entertained an 
ants artiste, it so happened that the wall of the music room was plain, 
a. unpainted plaster, and the guest musician scrawled her name on the 
adly plaster. The result was they never painted that wall, and it soon 
— became pretty liberally covered with signatures of famous artists. 
(When they moved to California, I don’t know what happened to 
= the wall.) When I saw it, Earl looked at the wall and said, “You 
dian now, there is only one guy there that I care about at all. That's 
7. Zimbalist — not because he’s a great violinist, but because he’s a book 
- ; collector.” 
pie You can help, you as individual librarians (and I don’t care 
haps whether you're a part-time, three-hour-a-week librarian such as we 
ei have in Sedona, or a full-time university librarian) you can help any 


llector by listening to what he has to say, listening to Ass stories 
—" about book collecting. They weep, they cry, they scream for somebody 
) listen to them. 


vest- 
+“ You as librarians can do an awful lot for your community, for 
first your university, by urging those collectors, by encouraging them to 
sons place those materials somewhere where they will do the greatest good. 
His It isn’t an overnight proposition. It’s something that you've got to 
rare start now, not twenty or twenty-five or thirty years later. I listened to 
ther. one of your librarians this afternoon, who remarked that she had been 
= working towards securing a collection for over twenty years. That's 
still not uncommon. Everyone of you can be of assistance and help in 
mnt doing it. 
little By the way, we've had five people speaking and four of them 
sing mentioned the word “Arizoniana” or ‘“Arizonana.’’ I have discovered, 
: to my amusement, that only one of them used ‘‘Arizonana.” So that, 
pink at least as of this evening, “Arizoniana” wins. 
orget As for Mr. Beecher, I hope, after seeing what he can do with print 


hat and paper, that he becomes real Arizoniana material. And that with 
his flair for printing and his stimulating approach to writing, he will 














ree? soon become collected by all librarians. 

inted 

have . 

folk- 

: a The next issue of the ARIZONA LIBRARIAN will be the annual 

yr Directory Issue. Many of you will soon be receiving a request- 
; for-information from us. Please return the completed forms as 

soon as possible. If you know of librarians in the state who may 

= oe not be on our mailing list, please send in their names and 

ve 15, addresses. 
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make old books 
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PUT A SHIPMENT of books together today and send them 
to us freight collect. Your order will be given prompt atten- 
tion, and we will prepay freight charges back to you. 


SEE HOW THESE VERY ATTRACTIVE COVERS 
WILL BRIGHTEN UP THE SHELVES 
OF YOUR LIBRARY 


WE SHALL BE GLAD to send you a copy of Standards for 
Library Binding as published by the Library Binding Institute 

and also a copy of the latest issue of The Library Binder. 
Your request for these items will be honored by return mail — 


just drop us a line. 


Arizona Library Binding Company 
311 West Monroe 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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